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The four-day visit to the People's Republic of China was a positive 
success on airplanes. The two and three-quarter hour session with 
Chairman Mao (the fact that it was the longest session with a foreign 
official in recent years is of itself very significant); fourteen hours of 
private meetings and several more of informal conversation with Prime 
Minister Chou; additional talks with Vice Minister Chiao Kuan-hua on 
sightseeing tours; and six hours of counterpart meetings on technical 
bilateral issues added up to the following: 

— Confirmation and deepening of the close identity between vou 
and the Chinese leaders' strategic perspectives on the international 
situation. As I pointed out after my February 1973 trip, we have become 
tacit allies. We share essentially the same views about the Soviet strategy 
(though the Chinese are firmly convinced of Soviet hegemonial ambitions 
while we still hold out the possibility that our combination of firmness and 
negotiation can steer Moscow on a constructive course); the necessity of 

a strong American world role and defense capability; and the strategic 
importance of Europe, Japan, the Middle East, and the Near East-South 
Asia axis. 

— A positive joint communique that expands our existing bilateral 
relationship and establishes the framework for further forward movement. 
The hey clement in the document—indeed the most significant development 
of the visit — is the breakthrough proposed by Chou on Taiwan that requires 
only that the "principle" of one China be respected as we normalize rela- 
tions. We now have to explore how to give concrete expression to this 
concept which could provide an opening for maintaining a substantial bilateral 
tic with Taiwan as and when we establish diplomatic relations with the PRC. 
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Clear statements on Mao and Chou of support {or your firm 

diplomacy and their strong hope that you will surmount domestic 
difficulties. They were scathing in their criticism both of the neoisola- 
tionists in the United States and those whom they consider are exaggerating 
and exploiting Watergate to attack you. 

Recognition by the Chinese of your position that a military 

ilareup in Indochina will have adverse effects on our mutual interests. 
Chou strongly suggested that they have throttled way down their assistance 
to North Vietnam and Cambodia. He stated that there would be no major 
offensive in South Vietnam in the near term. On Cambodia, the Chinese 
seemed content to let the parties further exhaust themselves on the battle- 
field to get into a negotiating mood; he did not pick up my offer to listen 
to their (or Sihanouk's) ideas on a settlement. 

-- A continuing warm reception' for our party, including truly major 

coveraee of our activities in the C hinese press. ■ 

■- ' - * 

Progress with Some .Caveats 

These elements constitute substantial forward progress. The driving 
force on the Chinese side remains their preoccupation with the Soviet 
Union which infuses their discussion of" every major international issue. 

heir cr ucial calculation is the steadiness and strength of America as a 
count erweigh t. In this regard your strong handling of the Middle East, 
particularly the alert, - Chou called you more courageous than President 

ennedy as a leader - was an ideal prelude to my visit. It served the 
same purpose that your policy during the 1971 Indian subcontinent did , 
in the period between my first trip and your summit conversations. 



Your strong policies, the Chinese concerns about encirclement, our 
developing mutual trust and reliability the past few years, our profound 
exchanges at the highest levels have all combined to move us forward 
at a steady pace. In addition, the two major obstacles to improvement 
in relations have been eased: last January's Vietnam settlement all but 
removed Indochina as an impediment, though Cambodia is a lingering 
problem; and the Chinese continue to show patience on Taiwan and may 
have supplied us with a breakthrough on this trip with their one China 
principle formula in the communique. 

We cannot by any means be complacent about our relationship, however. 
The following caveats are in order: 
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-- The Sino-Soviet Split. We have been in probably the ideal situa- 
tion with regard to the two communist giants; they both want and need to 
deal with us because they cannot deal with one another. We are walking a 
delicate tightrope of public detente with Moscow and tacit alliance with 
Peking. This will continue to require the most careful handling. The 
meticulous care and feeding of the Chinese on our Soviet policy has paid 
off, but Peking sees our detente pursuit as at least objectively threatening 
its security, whatever our motives. And even if we don f t make mistakes, 
events beyond our control could turn one or the other against us or propel 
them toward each other. 

* -- The U.S. Domestic Scene . Our domestic situation clearly 
troubles the Chinese. For the short term they are worried about the 
attacks on you and hope you will overcome them. More fundamentally, 
they are wary of our domestic and Congressional mood which they see 
potentially leading to American disengagement from the world. Once they 
become convinced that we cannot or will not act as a major force on a 
global scale, we will lose our principal value to them. In this case, 
Taiwan and other bilateral pursuits notwithstanding, they would be likely to 
explore other alternatives. 

-- The Chinese Leadership Succession . Mao and Chou both looked 
well and demonstrated their usual mental prowess (Mao more than ever). 
But they are old, and there appears inany event to be some domestic 
challenge to them, though probably mostly on domestic issues. We just 
don't know much about their politics -- nor does any other outside country. 
We have no idea who will succeed the present leadership or what their foreign 
policy tendencies will be. The one element we can be certain of is that 
they will not be as far-sighted or as sophisticated as Mao and Chou, who 
may well be the most impressive twosome in history, A worrisome aspect 
is the fact that on all our trips we have dealt with a restricted circle of 
Chou and his lieutenants. We have had virtually no contact with other 
elements of the political leadership, such as the Shanghai radicals. Since 
a reasonable case can be made for accommodation with Moscow or some 
other option than their present course, we have no assurance that the PRC 
will continue its policy toward us when Mao and Chou depart. This puts a 
premium on solidifying our relationship while the current leadership is 
directing their policy. 
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The Joint Communique 

As I have already reported, the communique we issued is a positive 
document and contains a possible breakthrough on the fundamental 
question of Taiwan. 

The Shanghai Communique established a framework and principles for our 
relationship. Since your trip we have given these concrete expressions. 
This communique further accelerates. momentum in these areas: 

--It expands the principle of opposing hegemony from the Asia- 
Pacific region to "any other part of the world. « This reflects our 
parallel strategic interests and sends some clear, though sufficiently 

muted signals to Moscow. J . 

We have extended the process of consultation "to maintain 
frequent contact at authoritative levels" and "to engage in concrete 
consultations". In addition to suggesting closer collaboration in general, 
it balances off somewhat our consultation procedures with the Russians 
under the Agreement to Prevent Nuclear War. 

-- We have agreed to expand "the scope of the functions of the 
Liaison Offices" . This will result in larger missions performing wider 
tasks. They are becoming embassies in all but name. 

-- We will work for the further development of trade. This has 
already reached the level of some $900 million in exports to the PRC (and 
less than $100 million Chinese export to us), We made major progress, 
on the principal technical issues which should expand trade further. 

-- We have arranged "a number of new exchanges for the coming 
vear " This program is important both substantively in promoting mutual 
knowledge and awareness, and symbolically in highlighting the progress of 
our relations. 

In addition, Chou tabled language that provides the framework for the 
central bilateral problem in the coming period, Taiwan: ». . ..normaliza- 
tion of relations between China and the United States can be realiz ed on ly 
'on the basis of confirming the principle of one China." This suggests that 
we might be able to continue a substantial relationship with Taiwan when 
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we establish diplomatic ^^^J^'-J^L' £ coSe^ . 

"Tnomv^r T^wa TZ £S££m«»- long as the nominal 

autonomy lor xaiwan *n« o 3nnr - ac i, Our task now is 

juridical framework *f»^~£Zg5^ ^ard this goal, 
to come up with some for mula ., th£c« begl ^^ ^ tQ 

They are clearly ready to hear irom us, 
them within a few weeks. 

~ *„ tfc-. Chinese have demonstrated their patience and 
Thus once again the C ™" e ™ v ° t issue . Just as the Shanghai 

shrewdness with respect to this delicate ^^ J relationship so 

continuing close ties (as yet undefined) with Taiwan. 

work for the next stage. 
The Meeting with Mao 

unaided and used his hands continuously and expressively as he talked 
his slow, low, gravelly tones. 

Mentally he was extremely impressive, W^-g "^^ %£™»*"- 
He led L conversation covered *^££ZS££ «.«** 
subtlety and ^^"^ ^y By the time he was finished he had 

lTTt^i^"™£K""-^p'^» ri ^- M,d laid down thc ess t en " 

sketched their strategic v i£ , A r „ a . rtM Hp we nt from issue to 

tial elements of their policies region by region «" ™*^ And all 

once again was clearly deferential in his presence. 

The Chairman obviously enjoyed ^^*£^Zc*S£°^*» 
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three quarters hours, several on the Chinese side looked at their watches 
and made tentative moves to close out .the meeting, but Mao prolonged 
the talk and toward the end engaged in exchanges on philosophy. 

Indeed one of the striking aspects of the visit was the fact that this time 
Mao presented the bulk of the Chinese positions while Chou generally- 
stuck to details and asking questions and making comments on our posi- 
tions. Before, Chou had taken his cue from Mao but made extensive 
substantive presentations of his;own. 

The Chairman was virogously supportive of you , as I have reported. He 
praised your strong policies, singling out the recent alert and Middle East 
policy generally. He found /our actions much firmer and steadier than 
the Cuban missile crisis scenario. 

He discussed the Watergate events in bawdy fashion, calling it no mor e 
than a breaking of wind (*>"» interpreter -had amusing difficulty^ Hecon- 
'sidcred the incident meagre, yet much chaos was being made of it and 
"we are not happy about it. " He pointed out that other domestic policies, 
especially economic, were going well. I assured him you would surmount 
your current troubles and explained the domestic political tides. 

Mao was also concerned in general about trends in America toward dis- 
engagement. He asked me if we would revert to isolationism if the 
Democrats took office. I said that many (not all) of them would want to 
move in that direction but objective reality would prevent them at some 
point; the problem was how much damage would already have taken place 
before they checked this trend. On the whole I thought that future Admin- 
istrations would have to pursue the same general course, though perhaps 
in less complex fashion than your tactics. I emphasized that in any event 
these concerns pointed up the need to solidify U.S-Chinese relations now 
so there would be no alternative for successors. 

The world wide preoccupation with the Soviet Union once again dominated 
his conversation. Almost every subject was linked to this theme. He 
painted the global Soviet threat and recounted how he had contempuously 
rejected their offers, direct and through emissaries, for improved rela- 
tions. I rehearsed our own, less direct policy with Moscow. The Chinese 
still remain somewhat suspicious of our approach, especially of the 
objective dangers of false detente; the Chairman compared our policy to 
shadow-boxing in contrast to their more straightforward opposition. I also 
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since my last vi.it. I rc P" te * OUI ^^ clcar that they didn't want a 
dangers we saw in a Soviet attacK. ™ 
war but were prepared if necessary. 

j, u „i„iiv nntimistic about containing the Soviet Union, 
Indeed. Mao seemed basically ■jg? a £ t £* t aUies in chitla , Japan." the 
• citing his familiar in- of potential or *»cit He again . . 

United States. Europe and the Ne " E *f J.^* ^ * tnesc countries. - " 
stressed the importance of our ™**^£ Y ™* p ^sence in 
maintaining ; dose £.. ^^^ZS^SL i&t ^..^fflj*,' . 

rsr-rari^indi. 

anchor Japan securely, etc. , 

We discussed several specific countries. * ™ '^^ ^Uuded 
Soviet influence in the radical Arab states ^f^^J^ 

re ... *« inrrpast our influence in the region, ne «""• 
™ur efforts to increase our i M recent lecture to me 

fchief of their Liaxson Offi ce in W"bMgto gtandard pro . A rab line. The 
f o„ the Middle East ^jf^lllJo^niLZ have comprehended 
ST*™ importer s^strtgic aspect « *. regional conflict. 

relations. He said that the Taiwan issue is c^t Union) is an 

„,„„ ,h,n u».. *^'^'5S75, ite. »u. ~a. 

lave diplomatic ti.>; the Li.uon °"*" °°T~, „ „,„, ,„, s^ut 

in the Communique. 

1 ,„ai-Qfc e d that thev would not use force against Taiwan, 
Mao strongly suggested mat tney wuu believe in 

• *■• rr f^ +v,nir restraint on Macao and Hong Kong, tie cuan 
pointing to their rcstrai ™ cmmter _ rcvo i ut ionaries, but Peking could 
peaceful transition with the counter revo question of 

so long. 
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I will shortly send you the full transcript of this remarkable conversation. 

Meetings with Chou 

I have already given you the highlights of my conversation with Chou. 
They were stimulating, and he was impressive as always, but his role 
was considerably more subordinate to Mao's this trip. As I have indicated 
in earlier reports, our first meeting was taken up largely by my presen- 
tation of our position on major international issues, with Chou commenting 
and probing. The second session was largely a holding action of ques- 
tions from him while they prepared for my meeting with the Chairman. 
And the meetings on the final day largely consisted of his elaborations of 
Mao's basic lines; sensitive "exchanges about the strategic international 
scene; discussion of bilateral matters, including trade; and negotiation of 
the communique. 

Following are the major points that emerged from these sessions: 

-- He strongly praised your Middle East policy and our growing 
dialogue with the Arabs. He indicated he had been helpful with Egypt. 
He suggested we talk directly to Syria; was suspicious of Iraq; urged ^ 
inclusion of the Palestinians in the negotiations; and shared our positive 
view of the Shah. On the alert he compared you favorably with President 
Kennedy and suggested the incident gave us a chance to increase our 
defense budget. 

-- On Vietnam , Chou said that the North Vietnamese leaders have 
assured him they have no desire of launching a major offensive. He claimed 
the material moving south was for rebuilding roads and building up produc- 
tion. From what the Chinese know, Hanoi has no intention of launching a 
major attack. He alluded to the gradual political evolution that I had told 
him on previous visits we could live with. I underlined the dangers of a 
North Vietnamese offensive. 

-- Chou declared that their friends in Cambodia were complaining 
about lack of military support from Hanoi which according to him is 
"extremely meagre." He didn't foresee major fighting in Cambodia; 
favored a political settlement; and thought the area should be peaceful and 
neutral. He also indicated opposition to Sihanouk's return and a Soviet 
desire to have their "hand in the pile." 
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-- Chou pointed to vigorous efforts by Moscow ;to the south of 
China . He urged support of Pakistan and approved our building a port 
there. I reaffirmed our policies and said that we were also trying 
gradually to improve relations with New Delhi to counter Soviet influence 
there. 

-- Discussion on- Korea was restricted to the ongoing discussions 
in the United Nations. The Chinese had just given us a satisfactory 
compromise solution in New York and needed time to line up 'their allies. 
I agreed that we would work closely with them on timing so long as they 
stuck by their substantive position. 

-- He thought we should come closer to Japan on defense matters 
(i. e. , the nuclear umbrella) and indicated he agreed that \% wnn p-rrfmHr 

for US to loin the ,Tapanpgo;> gi'V>/»rian Envelopment than trv loav-A fhom 

alo ne. 1 emphasized the importance of keeping the Japanese tied to us 
and not subjected to too many pressures. 

-- Chou criticized Allende's rashness in Chile and Che Quevara's 
adventurism. In response to my comments, he in effect said that the 
PRC would not cause trouble in Latin America . 

* ■ * 

-- I went over our Soviet strategy in some detail, including our 
rationale for the agreement which you "had used during the Middle East 
alert. He continually sounded their by now familiar preoccupations. 

-- Chou strongly supported NATO and our troop presence in 
Europe . He said he would continue to educate European leaders, beginning 
with Heath who will visit Peking soon. 

-- I reaffirmed our intentions on Taiwan in political terms and out- 
lined our plans concerning our military presence. 

-- At his own initiative, Chou said he would not attend the United 
Nations session next fall. 

-- I described to Chou, as I did later to Mao, our domestic mood 
and its impact on foreign policy. 

Bilateral Technical Issues 



Counterpart negotiations conducted on our side by Acting Assistant 
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Secretary Hummel focused on trade and exchange matters. 

We presented to the Chinese our view of the importance to the evolution 
yn.1 economic relations of concluding the P*«^ 
assets problem - agreed to in principle during my visit last February 
L the only harsh aspect of all our discussions (apparently reflecting the 
heroic personality of negotiator Lin Ping, formerly ( Anjassador to 
Chile during the Allende period and now Director of the Foreign Ministry s 
Bureau of American and Oceanic Affairs) the Chinese side stacked our 
proposed technical language defining the source of ^heir b °Jed « sets 
as being an unwarranted reference to the former "hostile" »*"£•«* 
the U S toward the PRC 'More substantively, they demanded that we 
exclude from the settlement $17 million blocked in third-country banks, 
"me of whichtL been repaid indirectly to the PRC despite om. warnings 
to the banks of the illegality of such action. Our side indicated tl a these 
positions were unacceptable, primarily because exclusion of J*, th rd- 
country blocked assets from a settlement would reduce the sum o the total 
available for repaying our domestic claimants to a level «£"-P^£ to 
the Congress, but as well because of the disastrous precedent for our 
international banking relations of such actions. 

In my final session with the Premier, we made some progress on this 
matter. I reiterated the desirability of. resolving the claims/assets 
problem, but the unacceptability of the Chinese position on the third- 
conn ry\ank question. We concluded by agreeing to further exchanges on 
^eTchnical issues in the coming weeks in an effort to reach a final 
resolution of this matter in about a month. 

The Chinese were relaxed about the most favored nation issue. Chou - 
' probed about the relationship between the present Congressiona obstruc- 
£n of this aspect of the trade bill because of the Soviet interna scene 
and extension of MFN to Peking. They do not mind delay. Their «*/ 
concern is to keep the Soviet and Chinese aspects separate in congressional 
and public discussion. 

Scientific, cultural, and public affairs exchanges were °^ssed. with 
agreement reached on twenty specific programs which will be implemented 
to lVrT Included in this total is a visit to the U.S. by a delegation of 
Chinese mayors, and acceptance by the PRC of our proposal that a group 
of AmeriTal staie governors tour China. As well, the PRC proposed 
another Congressional delegation visit in the summer of next year by a 
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bipartisan group of fifteen. We will be presenting suggestions to you 
shortly on which Representatives and Senators might most usefully be 

t IL li this croup (We suggest this trip not be mentioned to members 
7cLtTss^mriJ t as it will generate a flood of requests, ma^ng xt 
S to organize purposefully a group which will most effectively 
support your programs). 

We also proposed l ^.r.term coope rative programs with the PRC ir, .the 
Irea of agricultural research, earth resource surveying, and language 
study Thly indicated only that they would consider these me... 

We also requested agreement from the Chinese side to our making a public 
r t atement regarding American servicemen missing in action in the vxcmity 
of the PRC as a result of the,lndochina hostilities or our past rnxUtary 
°\ ... .J \ h „ Taiwa n area. Premier Chou indicated to me that his 
rffictu wTrfmlMng a detaUcd search for information regarding a number 
°ofMIAs S . He aTso agreed to our publicly stating that we ^^x^cussed the 
problem of MIAs. that the PRC has been eonductxng searches, tha : nc ne» 
^formation has been turned up, that they are contimxxng " -estxgate 
and that they will provide us any new information whxch comes up. We 
>/£an release this statement at an early press conference This should 
^ar the air on a lingering problem of concern to MIA famxlxes and thexr 
Congressmen. 

Used with Premier Chou the issue of permanent U.S. press representa- 
\ f n Pew He replied that they saw no problem with our newsmen xn 
^rcapS uttlrei, concern with possible awkward confrontations xn 
\r^ Islington between PRC newsmen and reporters of Taiwan's official 
€»' /Centtl 8 News Agency. We will look into ways that : tta. Lattex problem . 
rj>^ might b« handled and then present further proposals to the Chxnese. 

^SX Finally, we managed to resolve a potentially difficult issue «««^« 
^ £•* the U S. Marine security contingent in our Liaxson Offxce. Th e Chinese 
JK>> ^complained of some of the social activities of the guard whxch ^ they 
^AT ^ feel calls public attention to their presence as a foreign mxlxtary un t on 
Y K>^ PRC territory. Their sensitivity seems derived from the hxstorxcal 

'• *Tu ?™ y [oreign troops on chin ku^^^*; 



Y /?/^| . PRC territory. 
A -'/^'experience of f< 
fl/Uf^ were part of th< 



L loreign uooya u" v*i"»v«- — — — « 

QM^ were part of the treaty post system of forced foreign access to the country. 

*r Lower level officials had almost demanded that we remove the Mai*. 

from China, but in my talks with Premier Chou it was agreed that the 
guaTd can remain based on our assurances to keep them low profxle. 
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We may replace some of the more exhuberant of the young men who have 
proved restive in the austere Peking environment with older, seasoned 
troops. 

The Atmosphere 

Our reception in Peking was as cordial as it has been on my last several 
trins While the government still docs not hring out welcoming crowds, 
in private contacts they are with lew exceptions affable and responsive - 
vetTever intimate. The Premier sent five officials to Pale stan to escort 
us to Peking - three of whom were on my first secret visit - and held 
a welcoming banquet on the first night that included, in all. almost 200 
L'ple on the Chinese and American sides. I gave a return banquet for 
the same guests the final night of our. visit. Both events took place in 
the GrTat Hall of the People and, as during your trip, featured a Chinese 
military ensemble playing American and Chinese tunes. 

Press play of our negotiating sessions was extensive in the PRC's 
electronic media and newspapers. My meeting with Chairman Mao was 
given banner-headline treatment, including the Chairman's wish that I 
convey his greetings to you. Other sessions were also reported on the 
front page of the Peoples' Daily . 

I did little sight-seeing this trip, although a morning's visit to the Temple 
of Heaven and a walk through the streets attracted a lively and curious 
crowd. One morning we visited an agricultural commune on Peking s 
southern outskirts. While this was evidently a model facility and reason- 
ably liveable, it nonetheless gave a clear sense of the limited I «pt*U- ^ 
ration of China's farms, the minimal economic amenities of the people, 
and their enduring burden of physical labor. The second evening we were 
gWen a performance of a revolutionary ballet. "The White Haired Girl « 
TMs propaganda potboiler gives depressing evidence of the in tell ectual 
impoverishment of contemporary life in the PRC. One «"™£^™ 
in the media or intellectual life of the brilliance and far-sightedness of 
China's top leaders with whom we deal nor of China's rich culture. 

While a comfortably familiar pattern has now evolved in our periodic 
trips to Peking, and while we now have regularized contact, with the 
highest leaders in the PRC which - on the basis of past exchanges of 
Sw !- facilitates the development of parallel policies in our international 
relations, we continue to have dealings with a highly restricted element of 
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the leadership. While we have no indications from our talks of tensions 
and differences of policy orientation among various leaders, signs of 
conflict and debate persist in the press. Thus, in a situation where we 
can expect the passing of Mao and Chou in the next few years, there are 
grounds for concern about the depth and continuity of our relationship. 
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